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Art. I. — Delle Speranze <T Italia. (Cesare Balbo.) 
Capolago. 1845. 12mo. 

They know but little of an author's trials who suppose 
them to begin and end with the composition of a book. It is 
hard work, it is true, to choose your subject, and when 
chosen, to divide it into its proper parts, to adjust them all 
nicely to one another, to make an accurate distribution of 
proof and development and illustration, to say just as much 
as you ought, and no more, and say it in a style and in language 
suited both to the subject and to the readers for whom it is 
designed. But when all this is accomplished, and you would 
fain launch your fragile bark upon the waters, how often are 
you at a loss to say under what name it shall go forth ; to 
find that magic word, which, amid the contending crowd of 
courtiers and favorites, shall draw one inquiring glance to this 
unknown adventurer, and which, while it excites curiosity 
and awakens expectation, shall hold out no promise which 
you are not prepared to perform ! 

In this respect we may congratulate Count Balbo upon his 
success. We may call him happy in the choice of a title so 
justly expressive of his own generous feelings ; singularly 
felicitous in the selection of a word clear and definite in its 
promises, and which falls upon the ear like one of those 
mysterious strains which you sometimes hear, amid the dewy 
stillness of evening, from the ivy-crowned ruins of his own 
beautiful land. Twenty years ago, who would have thought 
of such a title ? What Italian would have dared to set his 
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name to such a picture of his country's wants and wrongs and 
errors, and still live at home ? Who could thus have braved 
passion and power, and have hoped to escape the Spielberg 
or a stiletto ? This little volume is more than a promise, it 
is a performance ; it is more than a hope, it is a reality, — a 
tangible proof, a living witness, that, however sad the past, 
however gloomy the present, there is still for Italy a future 
worthy of a patriot's hopes and a philanthropist's aspira- 
tions. 

And it is this spirit of faith and trust which forms one of 
the great charms of this volume. We have no sympathy 
with perpetual skepticism. We do not understand how a 
man can pretend to believe in an overruling Providence, and 
yet despair of the progress of his race. It is such a bold as- 
sumption of superior wisdom, such a heartless denial of God's 
goodness, that we have no patience with it. That great law 
of progress is written in such broad characters on every page 
of history, that he who runs may read it there. The past, 
without it, is unintelligible ; the present, so cheerless and 
dreary, that earnest hearts would sink under the burden, and 
man, reduced to the selfish bounds of his own individuality, 
would be absolved from all those endearing and ennobling ties 
which, connecting him with the past by gratitude and with 
the future by hope, prepare him with each progressive gen- 
eration for higher aims, more expansive usefulness, and purer 
enjoyment. 

And if this faith in the future be necessaiy everywhere, 
how vitally essential is it in speaking of Italy ! Nowhere 
have the elements of discord and harmony been so singularly 
mingled as there ; never such tenacity of purpose, with such 
imperfect results ; a will so indomitable, with such irregularity 
of action ; so much weakness and so much energy ; such 
spotless purity and such black corruption ; such heavenward 
aspirations, with such abject debasement ; so close and endur- 
ing an alliance of hope and despair. No history is fraught 
with lessons of more universal application ; in none have the 
great questions of social organization been more boldly or 
variously propounded. And yet, after nearly three thousand 
years of struggle and revolution and endurance, after having 
proved every vicissitude of favorable and of adverse fortune, 
ruling by religion long after she had ceased to rule by the 
sword, opening new paths in every science, while she left them 
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to be trodden by others, and, in the midst of her political deg- 
radation, asserting from time to time, with untiring' energy, her 
intellectual supremacy, she still remains divided and depend- 
ent, restless in her inactivity, possessing all the virulence of 
party without its redeeming' vitality, and seeking in change 
rather a respite from suffering than an assurance of happi- 
ness.* 

But let us take a closer view of this subject, and see how 
far this external aspect, which strikes every superficial ob- 
server, will bear a more searching examination. The want 
of union among the different states of Italy is a fact as old as 
her history itself. In the olden time, when Rome was as yet 
in her infancy, Ligurians, and Etruscans, and Latins, and 
Samnites, and Sabines divided the peninsula between them, 
and governed their respective territories by that oldest of 
Italian forms, the confederacy. f AH the first centuries of 
Rome are filled with her contests with one or the other 
of these formidable rivals, and never, during her long career 
of conquest, was she compelled to put forth more energy or 
bring higher qualities into action than in these wars, which, 
when compared with many of those in which she was after- 
wards engaged, may be said to have been waged at her own 
gates. It was not till the reign of Augustus, when nearly all 
the rest of the known world had been reduced under her 
dominion, that the conquest of Italy was finally completed by 
the subjugation of the Salassi, and the whole of the peninsula, 
from the summit of the Alps to the straits of Messina, united 
in one body. But with the fall of the Empire, these deep- 
rooted divisions broke forth anew. Odoacer held it together 
during his short reign of thirteen years, and Theodoric during 
his more extended one of thirty ; and when his kingdom fell, 
amid the general devastation of the Grecian conquest, there 
were ten years more, during which the survivors continued to 
obey one master as members of a foreign empire. But then 



* For we may well apply to the whole of Italy what Dante said so 
truthfully of Florence : — 

" Simigliante a quella 'nferma 
Che non pu6 trovar posa in su le piume, 
Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma." 

t Was Rome in the beginning any thing more than a member of the Latin 
confederacy ? A fundamental question yet unanswered. 
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came the Lombards, and after them the Franks, and later 
still the Germans ; and meanwhile, new duchies and king- 
doms and independent republics were springing up along the 
wide extent of sea-coast, and on the river-banks, and in the 
midst of her fertile plains, and among the craggy fastnesses of 
her mountains, till every little state could boast of its capital, 
and every capital had become endeared by some hallowing 
association. 

And all this seems to have been, in a measure, the result 
of one of those general laws by which man is so often uncon- 
sciously governed, and which seem to retard his progress until 
a more thorough knowledge of their nature and bearing enables 
him to act in perfect harmony with them. The first glance at 
the map is sufficient to show that Italy was not designed for 
a uniform development, or for the elaboration of any single 
idea. On the north, you see the broad valley of the Po, 
with its rich alluvial soil, and its lakes and streams, extending 
from the Cozzian Alps to the gulf of Venice. You see the 
granite wall of the Alps, shutting it in from Germany,* and 
then bending around its western border, and assuming a new 
name where it sends out its projecting masses to meet the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean, hold its course eastward beyond 
the centre of the peninsula, till its skirts reach almost down 
to the shores of the Adriatic. And all along its course you 
see valleys beginning with the wildness of a mountain solitude, 
and gradually softening as they expand, till their sunny slopes 
sink down into the plain amid vineyards and cornfields and 
meadows of the loveliest green. And from the north and the 
west and the south pour down innumerable streams, pure and 
cool from their snowy sources, some in rapid torrents, some 
with a river-like flow, many to shrink into their channels when 
they meet the first rays of summer, and others to continue 

* See Petrarch's beautiful allusion : — 

" Ben provvide natura al nostro stato 
Quando dell' Alpi schermo 
Pose tra noi e la Tedesca rabbia." 
Some writers have proposed to read mal instead of ben. Bembo, too, has 
two beautiful descriptive verses in his sonnet to Italy : — 

" O pria si cara al ciel del mondo parte, 
Che 1' acqua eigne e 1' sasso orrido serra, 
O lieta sovra ogni altra e dolce terra, 
Che '1 superbo Apennin segna e dis parte," &c. 
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throughout the year in a full and equal current. And from 
west to east, throughout the whole extent of this mountain- 
girdled plain, flows the " king of rivers,"* holding its course 
from where its first murmurs mingle with the Alpine winds, as 
it bubbles up a crystal rill from the sunless glens of Monte 
Viso, to where, gathering in the tribute of every lake and tor- 
rent and stream, it rolls the full tide of its congregated waters, 
laden with deeply-freighted barks and galleys gayly-decked, 
through many a bloody battle-field, and under the walls of 
ancient cities, and pours them at last, a turbid and impetuous 
mass, into the receding waters of the Adriatic. 

And then this same great chain, which began as the Alps 
and ends as the Apennines, takes its way southeast towards 
the foot of the peninsula, dividing it into unequal halves, and 
resting on the Mediterranean close by the straits of Messina 
at its southern extremity. Where it approaches the Adriatic, 
it leaves between its base and the sea a tract of singular fer- 
tility, but broken up by the mountains and highlands, which 
run through it, into deep valleys and narrow strips of plain. 
On the opposite side, and much farther from the sea, the 
Arno rises among the wildest passes of the mountains, and, 
flowing southward, a narrow streamlet, as it bends around the 
Casentino, turns its face northward, gradually widening and 
deepening as it runs, till having returned, after a course of up- 
wards of sixty miles, to within about eleven of its source, it 
once more changes its direction, and holds its way westward 
towards the Mediterranean, through a succession of beautiful 
valleys, which it unites by that strong tie which all large rivers 
form for the countries through which they pass and the cities 
which stand upon their banks. And twenty miles south of 
the sources of the Arno, and still among the same wild glens, 
the Tiber takes its rise, to flow, first, a mountain torrent along 
the base of the Apennines, and then, as it gathers strength, to 
wind its way through mountain passes and thread the narrow 
valleys, receiving, as it runs, the waters of the Chiascio, and 
Argento, and Nera, and countless streamlets and torrents 
from east and west and north and south, while the meadows 
which draw their freshness from its rising waters are followed 

*"Rede'fiumi." 
There is an exquisite allusion to the sources of the Po in Chiabura's ode 
to Francesco Sforza. 

1* 
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by the waving grain and tresselled vine, and towns and castles 
lie scattered along its banks, till at last, sweeping around the 
base of Soracte, it comes out upon the Campagna, where, 
with Etruria upon its right bank and Sabina and Latium 
upon its left, it gathers in its last tributary, the headlong 
Anio, rolls its impetuous waters through the midst of the 
Eternal City, and, dividing them at the fork of the Sacred 
Island, pours them out, at last, in a yellow current which 
discolors with its saffron dye the deep blue of the Mediter- 
ranean far off from the shore.* 

And farther on, while the great chain of the Apennine still 
holds its course southward, it sends out its branches to the 
east and the west in such numbers, f that they fill up the 
whole breadth of the peninsula, and hang out their impending 
cliffs over the sea. And the valleys that lie between them 
are often so deep, and the passes so inaccessible,' that their 
inhabitants frequently live in these little worlds of their own, 
in utter ignorance of every thing that occurs beyond the peaks 
that bound their horizon. 

And then there is that long line of sea-coast from the Var 
to the Isonzo, with some cities built upon a mountain ledge, 
like Genoa and Amalfi, and some, like Pisa and Rome, a 
few miles inland, and some at the bottom of spacious bays, 
like Naples and Tarentum, and some in the midst of the waves, 
as Venice yet continues and Ravenna once was ; some with 
an interior to fall back upon, and a river to keep open their 
communication with it, and others with nothing but mountains 
behind them, and the broad sea before. 

Now, where shall we find the point of centralization for a 
country which nature has thus divided ? Will you place it 
in Milan, and subject the hardy mountaineers of the Apen- 

* Virgil's description, like all pictures from the life, when confined to the 
distinctive characteristics of the object, still holds true : — 
" Vorticibus rapidis, et multa flavus arena, 
In mare prorumpit." 
t Bembo has a beautiful quatrain upon this, in his sonnet to the Apen- 
nine : — 

" Re degli altri superbo e sacro monte, 
Ch' Italia tutta imperioso parti, 
E per mille contrade e piu comparti 
Le spalle, il fianco e 1' una e 1' altra fronte." 

The best of all descriptions of Italy is that given by Napoleon in those 
admirable memoirs of his Italian campaigns. 
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nines to these soft inhabitants of the plain ? Or in Turin, 
beautiful as it is, and with a warlike population at its com- 
mand, but lying far away in a corner of the peninsula ? Or 
in Bologna, though nearer the centre, and commanding the 
great roads to the Marches, and the most frequented pass into 
Tuscany, yet too far from the Po to give laws to Lombardy, 
and too unlike the cities beyond the Apennines to assimilate 
with them either in manners or in feeling ? Tuscany, with 
its mountain valleys, and its gentle stream, and its thriving 
seaport, looks as if nature had marked it out to stand by it- 
self. And Rome in the midst of her solitary plain, and 
Naples surrounded by her volcanoes, seem all formed alike 
to rule over a part, and all too remote to govern the whole. 

And yet, in the midst of her divisions, in olden times as 
well as in modern, Italy has kept up the struggle for independ- 
ence with unwavering constancy. It would be difficult, per- 
haps, to find the key-word of Rome's success, unless we look 
upon her as heading a native confederacy against the devasta- 
tion of a second Gaulish invasion.* And the anxieties which 
embittered the last years of Theodoric's glorious reign must 
have arisen from the animosities, if not from the hostile 
machinations, of his Italian subjects ; for how else can we 
explain that sudden change in a character so noble and gener- 
ous throughout, or account for the sudden decline and dis- 
astrous fall of a kingdom which still possessed such men as 
Totila and Teja ? f The Lombard invasion came next, and 
Northern Italy was easily overrun by these new barbarians, 
and its provinces portioned out among them. But the na- 
tive race, and old, deep-rooted institutions of the peninsula 
took refuge in the Exarchate, and in the cities of the coast, 

"Another fundamental question in the philosophy of Roman history, 
which neither Machiavelli, admirable as his Discorsi are, nor Montesquieu 
in his Considerations, has treated from its true point of view. " Us vain- 
quirent tous les peuples par leurs maximes," says Montesquieu. Butthsee 
maxims, as Denina has well observed in his Rivoluzioni a" Italia, were 
Italian, not Roman. There are some very excellent hints upon this sub- 
ject in Balbo's Jlppunti pu la Storia a" Italia. 

t The conspiracy is not proved, but is more than probable. Manso 
(Geschichte des Ost Gothischen Retches in Italien) very justly calls Boethius's 
testimony in his own cause into question ; and Sartorius in his Versuch 
fiber die Regierung der Ost Gothen, seems to have seen clearer into the 
real cause than Manso. Grotius, too, said long ago, in his Prolegom. ad 
Hislor. Gothorum, — " Actum ibi non de religione, quae Boethio satis Platonica 
fuit, sed de imperii statu." But the question has never been fully developed. 
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and in Rome herself, with her restricted territories; and hence, 
under the name of the Greek emperors first, and finally in 
their own, with their bishops and the pope at their head, kept 
up that long war of alternate aggression and defence which 
terminated in the overthrow of the Lombards and the conse- 
cration of the temporal power of the Holy See. 

And here we may be allowed to observe, even in this rapid 
sketch, that our appreciation of the true spirit of all the sub- 
sequent history of Italy will depend upon the patience and 
candor with which we study this event.* If the pontiffs of 
this period, already the leaders of the new Roman republic, 
were actuated by no higher motive than the ambition of en- 
larging their territories, they acted like bad Italians and 
worse ecclesiastics. But if the feeling which inspired them 
was a truly national abhorrence of foreign dominion, if in the 
aggressions of Astolfo and Desiderius they were chiefly struck 
with their country's perils, and those which, in their own per- 
sons, menaced not so much their temporal privileges as the 
exercise of their sublime functions as heads of the church, 
they have claims to the highest praise for their energy, their 
perseverance, and their longanimity. 

But the Carlovingian invasion, whether we consider it as a 
crime or as a necessity, was still in many respects a misfor- 
tune for Italy, and chiefly so in that ill-advised restoration of 
the Western Empire,! which, by conferring upon a foreigner 
by birth and feeling the prestige of the Roman name and an 
indefinite supremacy, opened the way for unfounded preten- 
sions, and never-ending discussions, and arrogant assertions 
of right, and remorseless persecutions, and wars of savage 

* One view of this question is given by Manzoni, in his Discorso sopra 
alcuni Punti delta Storia Longobarda. feismondi did not study it with 
sufficient care, and hence the incompleteness of his first volume. Machia- 
velli has summed it up with his usual concision in his Storie Florentine ; and 
Muratori and Giannone, and many moderns, agree with him. The moral 
of all, as far as the people are concerned, is given in that beautiful chorus 
of the Adelchi : — 

" Dagli antri muscosi, dai fori cadenti 
Dai solchi bagnati di servo sudor, 
Un volgo ignoto si desta repente," &c. ; 
and particularly the closing stanzas. 

t See the eloquent words of Botta, speaking of Charles V. : — " Quegli di 
governargli per non so quale appicco ai Romano impero ; 1' umano sangue 
mtanto rendeva tiepidi e fumanti le Italiche terre." Storia d" Italia, L. I., 
p. 113. 
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desolation, and all that train of woes which wasted for 
centuries the fairest portions of the peninsula. This it was 
that gave rise to the war of the investitures, that struggle 
between brute force and intellectual supremacy, which must 
sooner or later have occurred, under some form or other, but 
which it would have been far better for poor Italy to have 
passed through under any other form than that. The league 
of Lombardy, too, sprang from the same cause, a glorious 
event in itself, and a glorious period of civil virtue, but termi- 
nating sadly in the imperfect peace of Constance, which shows 
more than any thing else how impossible it was for the Ital- 
ians, with that phantom of the Roman empire before them, to 
form any definite idea of true national independence.* Still 
the struggle was continued, simplified in form, but envenomed 
in spirit, by the introduction of the rallying words of Guelph 
and Ghibelline. In both of these parties there was doubtless 
enough that was bad ; but of the two, the Guelph, if not the 
most virtuous, was decidedly the most national, for the 
triumph of the pope would necessarily have led to the subver- 
sion of all foreign rule and prepared the way for freedom by 
independence. But freedom was won before independence 
had been secured, and was therefore incomplete in its devel- 
opment and unequal in its results, and early lost amid faction 
and usurpation and crime. 

At length, towards the close of the fifteenth century, the 
period in which this long-cherished hope was to be realized 
seemed to be drawing nigh. The throne of Naples was filled 
by an independent sovereign ; at Rome, the pope enjoyed 
the uncontrolled exercise of his temporal as well as his 
spiritual supremacy ; Milan was governed by a duke of her 
own ; and most of the smaller states by native princes or rulers 
of their own choice ; and all were bound together by that well- 
contrived balance of power, which constitutes the only true 
political glory of Lorenzo the Magnificent. But the views of 
this selfish man, like those of a king of our own days, who 
also was called to a glorious destiny which he refused to ful- 
fill, were bounded by personal interest and family ambition ; 
and dearly did his country pay for his crime, and bitterly did 
his family atone for his shameless abuse of the most sacred of 

* And shows, too, how incompetent a good pope is to make a political 
leader. 
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trusts. At his death, the balance, for want of a proper 
foundation, was lost. Italy became the battle-field of 
Europe ; and when the contest ended, Naples, from an inde- 
pendent kingdom, had sunk down to a viceroyalty ; Lom- 
bardy, under the baneful pretext of imperial supremacy, had 
been converted into a foreign province ; Tuscany into a 
duchy ; and the whole peninsula, with the exception of her 
four republics, parcelled out in the manner most accordant 
with the principle of absolute government. 

But there were some glorious moments for Italy during 
this protracted struggle, in which she had been more than 
once upon the point of grasping her long-contested prize. 
The idea of independence became clearer and more com- 
plete, and assumed a more definite form in the minds of her 
statesmen. It was this that inspired the league of Cambrai * 
and the Holy League, and formed the last wish which, in 
the delirium of the death-struggle, burst from the lips of that 
most Italian of pontiffs, Julius II. f How deeply rooted it 
was in the hearts of her public men may be seen in the 
closing chapter of Machiavelli's much-calumniated Prince ; \ 
and its vivifying and exalting influence is shown in Michael 
Angelo, and Raphael, and Ariosto, and that wonderful 
revival of art and literature and every form of intellectual 
exertion in the sixteenth century, which was owing far more 
to this reopening of the field of noble action than to the pro- 
tection of petty dukes and voluptuous pontiffs. 

A long period of debasement and corruption followed, as 
well it might, when, to all but those who know how to hope 
and believe firmly, the chances of independence seemed lost 
for ever ; a period stigmatized in Italian annals, and held up 
to abhorrence, as the degraded "Secenio." Meanwhile, the 
house of Savoy, which had won back its inheritance at the 
battle of St. Quentin, was firmly consolidating its power, and 
preparing for a more decisive part in the first general struggle. 
The war of the Spanish succession supplied the pretext and 
the occasion, and the aggrandizement of the house of Savoy 

* Directed against Venice in order to force her to league with the other 
Italian powers for the liberation of Italy from " the barbarians." What a 
subject for the historian that reign of Julius offers ! 

t " Fuori barbari." 

X Esortazione a liberare Italia da' barbari ; — one of the noblest specimens 
of patriotic eloquence in any language, ancient or modern. 
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seemed to keep pace with the progress of Italy towards inde- 
pendence. For when Naples became once more an Italian 
kingdom, and Tuscany received the confirmation of her inde- 
pendence, Sardinia was politically reunited to the peninsula, 
and gave her name to the new kingdom which was henceforth 
to govern Piedmont and a portion of the Milanese, and to 
become the natural guardian of the interests of Italy. 

And soon there was a general awakening throughout Italy, 
a filial return to the glories of her first revival, a renewal of 
hopes and aspirations long forgotten. And with it there was 
an earnestness of thought, a serious preparation, a severe in- 
quiry into the cause of past errors and present corruption, 
which seemed to promise more than ordinary results for any 
new effort. Muratori had been collecting the documents of 
her mediaeval history, and discussing all its complex ques- 
tions with a sagacity and sound erudition which have never 
been surpassed. A little before, Vico * had laid the founda- 
tion of that sublime science which, reducing the whole 
course of history to general laws, explains its obscurest 
periods, and reconciles us to its greatest apparent contradic- 
tions. Already, too, some of the men were born, who were 
to apply these prolific truths to the science of history and 
government, and prepare the way for the discussion of their 
own interests by that of the interests of all mankind. And 
soon after came Parini, holding up the great social vice to 
unmitigated scorn in his keen and bitter satire,! and conse- 
crating some of the holiest of social virtues in his chastened 
and heart-born odes ; and Goldoni, laying bare the secrets of 
the heart, and painting life and manners as they were, and 
making vice so contemptible and virtue so lovely, that none 
could hesitate in their choice ; and Alfieri, the inflexible foe 
of every species of effeminacy, who made poetry a mission, 
and breathed into his verses the severe elevation of his own 
nature. And everywhere there was reform, and life, and 
action, — the application of new principles, the confirmation 



* It is somewhat remarkable that two such men as Muratori and Vico 
should have been contemporaries, and yet have exercised so little influence 
upon one another. For it should be remembered that Muratori was 
philosopher, poet, critic, and theologian, as well as historian, and had thus 
more points of contact with Vico than the Annali, the Antiquitates, or the 
Rerum Ilalicarum Scriptores could offer. 

f II Giorno. 
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and wider development of the old. There was the brilliant 
reign of Charles in Naples, and, later, that of Ferdinand, in 
which the good-natured indolence of the sovereign was turned 
to account by his ministers for the good of his people.* And 
in Tuscany, the wonderful reign of Peter Leopold, and the 
enlightened administration of Count Formian at Milan, and 
Dutillot at Parma, and the brilliant opening of Pius VI. at 
Rome. Then, too, there was that national conception of a 
confederacy, which has left so indistinct a trace in history, 
but which shows how far the great question of independence 
had advanced. Thus, when the French Revolution burst 
upon Italy, it found her well onward, with renewed energies 
and a firm will, in the path of reform, with native princes 
on all her thrones, and that foreign dominion, which had so 
long paralyzed her efforts, reduced to the narrow limits of the 
Duchy of Milan. 

Still, one great thing was wanting, a national army ; and 
this, among many other benefits, the French revolution gave.f 
During the long wars of the Empire, Italian troops, mingled 
with those of France, fought upon every battle-field of 
Europe ; Italian officers worked their way upward at the 
sword's point, and won their decorations and titles by feats of 
gallant daring or a display of superior genius. The citizen 
and the peasant were trained to fight side by side, and endure 
together every species of privation and fatigue. Natives of 
remote districts were brought together under the same ban- 
ner, and taught to look upon themselves as engaged in the 
same cause and united by a common interest ; and the whole 
nation was roused to the cultivation of those martial virtues 
without which independence is but an insecure and transient 
blessing. 

Thus, while the treaty of Vienna left Austria more power 
in Italy than she had held before, it left the Italians far 
greater means of effectual resistance than they had possessed 
for centuries. Their territories were more compact, their 
communications better organized ; and five millions and a 

* See Colletta's admirable first volume, and the beautiful chapter which 
Botta has consecrated to this subject in his Storia <V Italia dal '89, and the 
passages in the last volume of his continuation of Guicciardini ; for no 
foreigner has treated this subject well ; we must go to the native writers. 

t See Sismondi's Histoire de la Renaissance de la Liberti en Italie, &c, 
closing paragraphs. 
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half among them had been trained, during upwards of four- 
teen years, to the exercise of the highest civil and political 
rights. 

But the moment had passed, and again the opportunity 
seemed deferred to some indefinite period. For when the 
sovereigns returned from their long exile, it was not with that 
expansive joy which the sight of a home you had hardly 
dared to dream of seeing again awakens in sympathetic 
hearts, but with the bitterness of mortified pride, and the re- 
solve, that, cost what it might, they would never more 
expose themselves to such deep humiliation. Therefore 
they resumed with jealous tenacity their ancient privileges, 
revived all their obsolete pretensions, declaring from the be- 
ginning an implacable war against every thing which wore the 
semblance of reform, and placing themselves in open hostility 
to the more enlightened portion of their subjects. But the 
progress had been too great to be checked thus easily, and, 
unequal as the conditions seemed, the people were as ready 
to accept the defiance thus madly thrown out to them as their 
rulers had been to give it. Thus the contest began anew. 
The secret alliance of princes was met by a secret alliance of 
the people ; government fought with its trained band of spies 
and policemen, the people with secret associations and the 
dagger of the Carbonari. There was doubtless exaggeration 
on both sides, and a great deal of needless suffering ; there 
was constancy too, and resolute daring both in good and in 
evil. But in a struggle like this, the chances of success are 
always in favor of established government, which possesses a 
thousand means of acting upon the timid and selfish feelings 
of mankind , while their opponents have but one. 

Yet it was a glorious circumstance for Italy, that during 
this period of trial, so many of her brightest names in litera- 
ture and in science were found in the list of the suspected. 
Of some of these the story is well known, the victims of the 
Piombi and the Spielberg ; the current of whose lives was 
checked in mid career, nor suffered to flow again, till age 
had benumbed its energies, and long-suffering consumed its 
vitality. But how many others are there, who suffered like 
them, but whose lessons of endurance and fortitude are lost 
to the world for want of some record like that matchless 
volume of Pellico, so eloquent in its simplicity, so powerful' 
in its gentleness, so thrilling in its calm pictures of pain and' 

vol. lxvi. — no. 138. 2 
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humiliation and sorrow ! And how little, too, we know 
of those who lived and those who died in exile ; and of those 
no less worthy of admiration, who braved all the annoyances 
and vexations of petty tyranny and daily persecution, and the 
still greater danger of the dungeon or the scaffold, that they 
might remain at home and foster there those energies and vir- 
tues by which their country was one day to be restored to 
her place among the nations ! Thus the tenacious will, the 
indomitable resolution, remained unchanged ; but the battle 
was lost once more, because the struggle for freedom had 
preceded the struggle for independence. 

And now what are the chances, what the hopes, of Italy ? 
Why should we believe, that, after so many errors, she will 
err no more ? What is there in her present condition to 
justify the trust, that the causes which have hitherto prevented 
her success are not inherent defects of national character, 
rather than the natural results of temporary circumstances ? 

First, there are circumstances in her division of territory 
far more favorable to independence than those which existed 
before. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies, with its eight 
millions of inhabitants, occupies the same position in the 
south ; and the Papal territories, with their two million seven 
hundred thousand, still extend, as before, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic. But Tuscany has just been rounded 
off on the northwest by the accession of Lucca, and had al- 
ready been strengthened by several small accessions on the 
opposite frontier. Piedmont has obtained a seaport in 
Genoa, and Venice is preparing, by its union with Lom- 
bardy under a foreign dominion, for a closer union and more 
harmonious action, when the moment shall have arrived 
for becoming, with Lombardy, a part of a native and inde- 
pendent sovereignty. 

Then, too, the communications between separate states and 
different parts of the same state are daily becoming surer and 
more rapid. Venice is united with the interior of Lombardy 
by a railroad, and with Ancona by steam. Post-roads of 
unsurpassed beauty traverse the valley of the Po in every 
direction, and stretch along the narrow strip that skirts the 
Adriatic. Florence, and through her the heart of Tuscany, 
is brought within two hours of the sea. And soon a road 
will run down through the Maremmas, and unite the seaport 
of Tuscany with the seaport of Rome, and Rome herself 
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with the sea, and then, holding its course southward along the 
eastern or western edge of the Campagna, bring you out in a 
few hours upon that lovely bay of Naples.* 

And with this increased communication there is an increase 
of kindly feeling, a gradual wearing down of prejudices. For 
as the inhabitants of different districts and men of different 
pursuits come to see more of one another, they come to 
judge one another more justly, and see things as they really 
are. Nothing nourishes prejudice like being always in the 
same place, or narrows the mind like always bounding the 
view by the same horizon. Some men look abroad through 
books, and their minds expand as they look ; but there are 
many, and many constant readers too, to whom the knowledge 
of books is as a dead letter, and knowledge is, to say nothing 
of "wisdom, through this entrance quite shut out." And 
there are many who never believe any thing which they cannot 
see, although they are perfectly ready to accept any result of 
their own observation. Those who are accustomed to ac- 
quire knowledge through books are not always aware how 
difficult it is for an untrained mind to give the ideas received 
through this unwonted medium that degree of distinctness 
which is essential to conviction. There is something vague 
and indistinct in the written description, like a landscape 
through a haze ; something which, try they never so hard, 
eludes their grasp, and they have no faith in it. But let 
them once come where they can lay their hand upon it and 
see it with their own eyes, and they become as tenacious in 
their belief as they were before in their incredulity. 

Thus, with these new facilities for communication, the 
peasant, who had hardly ventured beyond his native valley 
more than once or twice in his life, now comes down to the 
coast with the fruit of his little field, and sees with admiring 
eyes the wealth of cities, and looks out upon the sea, where 
so large a portion of it is won ; and when he carries back, in 
return for what he had earned with the sweat of his brow, some- 
thing which others have been toiling to earn with labor which 
he can now estimate more justly, he learns to feel how all the 

* We believe that the road between Venice and Milan is finished ; others, 
too, will soon be opened in the valley of the Po, and along the eastern 
coast. That through the Maremmas was proposed many years ago by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, but rejected by the late pope, whose prejudices 
upon this subject were insuperable. 
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forms of industry run into one another, and how close the ties 
are by which mankind are bound together. And when the 
careworn citizen passes from the crowded mart to the depth 
of some quiet valley, and feels his feverish pulse beat more 
calmly under the soothing influences of nature, must not he, 
too, feel that there is something in life besides enthralling 
cares, something worth living for besides power and gold ? 
And let it not be said that this is impractical, mere idle 
dreaming and declamation, and that a holiday more or less, 
and the choice of a place to pass it in, have nothing to do 
with the graver concerns of life ; for all soothing influences 
are healing to the careworn mind, and whatever turns 
thought inward purifies and strengthens and elevates the soul. 

Yet much is still wanting, and must ever be so, to a per- 
fect blending of interest and feeling. There is so much in 
history to preserve the memory of old enmities and dissen- 
sions ; and nations, like individuals, live more or less under 
the influence of the past. There is that difference of dialect, 
which makes the Neapolitan almost as much a stranger in the 
streets of Milan as of Paris, and gives an unfamiliar sound 
even to the words of their common language. There is a 
distinction of race,* too, sufficient to keep up the traces, in 
complexion and feature, of an original difference of origin ; 
and however quick and excitable a Lombard may appearto 
us, he seems placid and calm in a circle of Neapolitans.! 
The elements of union are abundant, but those of fusion must 
ever remain insufficient. 

Nor is this to be regretted. Centralization is one of the 
banes of modern civilization. But Italian civilization has 
ever been distinguished by its variety, and the astonishing 
activity of the most brilliant period of Italian history was in a 
great measure owing to that parcelling out of her territory 
into independent states, which has so often been lamented as 

* The works of the two Thierrys have been one of the chief causes of 
the interest now felt in this subject. There is an admirable letter to one 
of them upon it (we forget which), which was republished by Cantu in his 
Documenti. 

t We remember, as an instance of this, a paragraph in a Neapolitan jour- 
nal upon a literary friend of ours from Milan, who was on a visit to Naples. 
Even in Rome he passed for an exceedingly animated talker, and the Ro- 
mans laugh at us for our inflexible features and motionless hands ; yet the 
Neapolitan journalist was struck with his calm, collected manner, and 
praised his "placidi ragionamenti." 
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the source of all her calamities. For thus the fields of action 
were multiplied, although each individual field was contracted. 
There were several courts instead of one, and republics differ- 
ing widely in their policy and character both from one another, 
and from the little duchies and principalities amid which they 
lay. Hence, in a great measure, the richness and variety 
of Italian literature, and, in some degree, of Italian art. 
Almost every state offers abundant materials for a literary 
and artistical history of its own. What a difference between 
the glowing school of Venetian art, and the severe grandeur 
of the Roman, — between the gilded palaces of Genoa, and 
the stern simplicity of Florence ! And yet there was a bond 
of national feeling uniting them all, even in the midst of their 
divisions. Titian painted with the feeling that his works 
would one day hang side by side with those of Raphael ; and 
Ariosto, amid the crowd that press forward to meet him in 
his hour of triumph, sees Lombard and Tuscan and Roman 
mingling together, and none whom he longed more to see 
than the Neapolitan Sannazaro.* 

And this feeling is stronger now than it ever was before, 
and must necessarily, from the very nature of it, become 
stronger still.- For it is in the essence of sound national feel- 
ing to grow by the efforts made to suppress it, if there be 
only some few left to foster it as they ought. And this is 
the writer's task, the mission of the poet, the orator, and the 
historian ; a noble mission, fraught with sacrifice and peril, 
calling for self-denial and forbearance, and such faith as only 
noble minds possess, but bringing with it that reward of noble 
minds which gives a charm to danger, and makes suffering 
sweet. In this respect, there is something peculiarly healthy 

* " Colui che con lor viene e da' piu degni 

Ha tanto onor, mai piu non conobb' 10 : 

Ma se me ne fur dati veri segni 

E 1' uom che di veder tanto desio. 

Giacobo Sannazar che alle Camene 

Lasciar fa i monti, ed abitar le arene." 
There is a passage in one of the letters of Machiavelli (to Franc. Vettori, 
if our memory serves us aright), which shows how Ariosto's contemporaries 

Erized a place in this catalogue. Machiavelli sends his regards to Ariosto, 
ut hints to his friend that he had expected to find his own name there. 
He was right, for we need the praise of those we live with ; yet, of all 
the names in that list, how few are there that any but the antiquarian re- 
members, while Machiavelli's, like that of Ariosto, is as fresh as if he had 
died but yesterday ! 

2* 
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in the present tone of Italian literature. Its writers seem to 
feel that they have no common duty to perform, and are pre- 
pared to perform it manfully. They seek their inspiration in 
national sources, and in those pure springs which lie among 
the higher regions of thought. This imparts to their writings 
an elevation of tone and a directness of purpose which give 
them more importance than usually belongs to works of mere 
literature. Men writing for their country have a very differ- 
ent feeling from those who are thinking of nothing but their 
own glory. There is something of the feeling of the battle- 
field about it, something of its stern resolve and self-forgetful- 
ness. The action of the mind is always freer and more 
efficient, for the nobleness of the aim leaves less play for 
those selfish passions which, resist we ever so firmly, will 
always come to mingle themselves more or less with even 
our best motives, and remind us that we are men. There is 
something very noble, surely, in abstract truth, and in those 
speculations which bring us into immediate relation with the 
general interests of humanity. They expand and elevate the 
mind, and fill it with >those grand conceptions and sublime 
emotions which seem to be a kind of foretaste of what it may 
hope for when freed from the shackles of sense. But duty, 
although it looks forward to another world, acts in this, and 
the end of its action is to make this world what it ought to 
be. Meanwhile, it takes the world as it is, with all its faults, 
knowing that many of them are too nearly allied to virtue to 
be rooted out rudely, and that real progress is a gradual ad- 
vancement and a succession of connected ameliorations. 
Thus, to make these sure, giving them their proper starting- 
point, and so directing them that every step shall necessarily 
lead to some new and prolific developement, is its highest 
aim ; nor can man ever attain it by running too far in advance, 
and losing sight of those realities which are his only medium 
of efficient communication with his fellow-men. And we 
believe that that writer will seldom leave any enduring trace 
behind him, or even arrive at the truth, whose interest in the 
general progress of society does not begin with devotion to 
his own country. Life in its healthy state is not a war with 
passion, but an effort to direct it to its legitimate objects ; 
and the passion of patriotism, guided by a sound judgment 
and expanded by an enlarged view of human nature, is the 
surest warrant of the progress of humanity towards the fulfil- 
ment of its great mission. 
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And such we believe to have been the feeling of those 
writers who have given the contemporary literature of Italy- 
its coloring. It was certainly that of Niccolini,* in those 
admirable tragedies in which the sentiments of an elevated 
philosophy are combined with the inspirations of the purest 
patriotism, and no less so in his chaste and vigorous 
prose. In Manzoni there is less of it than we could wish, 
for how precious would not a few national lyrics have 
been from the same pure source which inspired the Inni 
sacri ! But how sound and just is it in Cantu ; how vivid 
in D' Azeglio ; how eloquent in the profound and glowing 
pages of Gioberti ! 

There is an error, too, of their predecessors, a very natural 
one it is true, which these writers have corrected ; the error, 
we mean, of dwelling too closely upon the memory of past 
glories, and making them serve as a palliation, if not a com- 
pensation, for present debasement. It was a common thing 
among writers of ordinary minds, and some also who should 
have known better, to reverse the healthy order of things, 
and give a practical contradiction to Dante's beautiful sen- 
tence, 

" Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordorsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria." 

For in their country's misery they seemed to think only of 
her glorious past, when their minds should have been bent 

* Niccolini is less known among us than he deserves to be. What can 
be more touchingly beautiful, in the mouth of an Italian, than these lines 
from his Giovanni da Procida : — 

" Io vorrei che stendesser le nubi 
SuH' Italia un mestissimo velo 
Perche tanto sorriso di cielo 
Sulla terra del vile dolor " ? 

And then what more energetically indignant than the next verse : — 

" La natura si desta repente ; 
Lunghi sonni il mortale vi dorme ; 
E qual fango mutato dall' orme 
Sempre nuove d' un pie vincitor " ? 

We do not accuse Manzoni of being a bad patriot, but we believe it to 
be the duty of a man so rarely endowed to do more than he has done. 
D' Azeglio is chiefly known in this country oy his Ettore Fieramosca, the 
first and far from the best of his works. He is a great painter, as well as 
an eloquent writer. Of Gioberti we shall have occasion to speak more fully 
hereafter. 
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firmly upon her possible future. A little volume was once 
given us by a patriot of this class, containing a list of all the 
inventions and discoveries which could by any way, however 
circuitous, be traced to an Italian origin. It was a curious 
book, displaying a great deal of patient research and laborious 
erudition ; but we could not help saying to our friend, 
" What, after all, is this worth at this moment ? It merely 
shows what you have been, not how you can become so 
again." " I, too," said, one day, a writer of a very different 
class, " have fallen into this error in my earlier works ; but, 
thank God, I found it out in time, and never will do so 
again. " 

It may be doubted, however, whether the Italians did 
more to form this false mode of thought, than foreigners to 
confirm them in it. Travellers in Italy were necessarily 
struck with the contrast between what they saw and the traces 
of what had been. Those half-tenanted palaces, those solitary 
streets, those crumbling villas, with their entangled walks, 
and statues green with moss and half-buried amid the un- 
trained shrubbery, and their fountains choked up with leaves 
and fragments of the marble borders, within whose chiselled 
rim they once leaped up with their glad voices to sparkle in 
the sunlight, were all so many monuments on which the 
praises of the dead were mingled with bitter reproaches 
against the living. Very few remained long enough to see 
what the real character of the modern Italians was, or how far 
they had preserved the spirit of their ancestors.* Fewer still 
sought deep enough in the general laws of history for the 
causes of- a decay which seemed so deep-rooted, and withal 
so natural. And thus the result was accepted as undeniable, 
and the Italians were told, what so many of them were ready 
to believe, that all the little honor they could still hope to 
reap was in recounting the glories of the past. 

Still, this error was not unrmngled with good. This close 
study of the days of their prosperity produced some of the 

* And yet Guidi told them long ago, — 

" Ma pur non han le neghittose cure 
Tanto al Tarpeo nemiche 
Spento 1' inclito seme 
Delle grand' alme antiche. 
Sorgere in ogni etate 
Fuor da queste ruine 
Qualche spirto real sempre si scorse." 
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advantages which republics, according to Machiavelli,* may 
derive from being recalled from time to time towards the 
principles of their origin. Common minds were satisfied 
with the fact, but those of a more earnest and thoughtful cast 
could not accept it without inquiring how it had been brought 
about, and why a nation which had been at the head of civili- 
zation during its darkest trials should have been left so far 
behind in some of its most precious results, now that the day 
of trial had passed. And from this inquiry have resulted 
those profound convictions which are preparing the way for 
a triumph purer and nobler than those of her brightest 
days. 

In illustration of the earnest character of the contemporary 
literature of Italy, we would cite Cantu's Universal History, 
in which the whole history of mankind, from the creation to 
our own days, is recorded in a clear and animated narrative, 
while their manners and customs are painted with rare accu- 
racy and intelligence, and the progress of each race, and the 
concurrent progress of all, towards the fulfilment of the great 
end of their being are traced with a firm and comprehensive 
philosophy worthy of a friend of Romagnosi and a countryman 
of Vico ; and Troya's Italy of the Middle Ages, which, al- 
though it has not come fully up to what had been expected of 
it, has thrown so much light upon some of those vital ques- 
tions which lie at the very source of Italian history ; and 
Gioberti in all his writings, but more especially in his ad- 
mirable Primato, and those Prolegomena which recall the 
brightest ages of firm and masculine eloquence ; and that 
beautiful volume of Balbo, which we have taken as a text- 
book for the present paper ; and many others, too, might we 
name, if our plan admitted of any thing more than a general 
allusion. 

Whoever reads these works will find a soberness of thought 
in them, which nothing but profound meditation can give ; a 
patience of inquiry, of which none but men of real learning 
are capable ; a depth of conviction, which the strongest minds 
alone can reach ; and in most of them, too, an enlightened 
philanthropy, and a purity and singleness of purpose, well 
suited to the high mission which their authors have accepted 
so nobly. 

* Discorsi sulla prima Decade di 2Ttfo Livio. 
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We would not fall into the common error of claiming too 
much for literature ; but we wish also to avoid the not un- 
common one of allowing too little for literary influences. 
Literature in its true sense is the most accurate expression of 
the highest point of development which the human mind has 
attained ; and in saying this, we employ the word in its widest 
and most comprehensive signification.* Wherever else we 
look for the criterion, there will still be something wanting. 
Science is but one of the many forms of intellectual exertion, 
and art is another ; and society itself is, from its very nature, 
so changeable, that it seldom leaves any durable monuments 
but such as literature preserves. But m literature they all 
combine, science, and art, and social refinement.! The ob- 
servant mind records its experience in written language, and 
the overflowing heart seeks relief there ; the past is brought 
back to instruct us and to charm ; truths to which the unas- 
sisted mind would never have soared are made clear and 
definite to the intellectual eye ; and all that is beautiful around 
us and within, the heart's hidden treasures of truth and love, 
our mysterious sympathies with inanimate nature, and what- 
ever there is noble in man and enduring in his works, have 
no adequate expression or lasting record but in some one of 
the various forms of literature. 

But as the most abstruse principle is, if true, nothing more 
than a remote link in a continuous chain, so the world of thought 
is indissolubly connected with the world of fact, of which it 
is the legitimate and ultimate expression. The mind is not 
only modified by what it sees, but derives more or less of its 
efficiency from its power of harmonizing with it. And the 
man of letters, like the legislator and the politician, will find 
all his labors fruitless, unless he begin them by a just appre- 
ciation of men and events. Whichever way our course be 
directed, there must be a starting-point, and we can never 
shape it aright unless we know that point thoroughly. The 
most fanciful conceptions of poetry are but a combination of 
realities, and the views which are supposed to distinguish the 
theorist from the practical man are but an enlarged generaliza- 
tion of facts. Our minds are as much affected by the hitel- 

* It is thus that it is employed by Tiraboschi in his gigantic Storia della 
Letteratura Italiana. 

t Sir Humphry Davy somewhere says, that not a step had been made in 
scientific investigation in modern Europe until after the revival of letters. 
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lectual atmosphere as our bodies are by the air that we breathe. 
And it would be just as absurd to demand vigor of mind and 
soundness of thought from a writer of an enervated age as to 
ask for vigor of body and the bloom of health from an inhab- 
itant of the Pontine marshes. And thus mind becomes the 
standard by which nations should be judged, and literature is 
the criterion of mind. But in studying this criterion, we 
should carefully distinguish the spirit from the form, and not 
suffer ourselves to be persuaded that the one is sound, because 
the other is beautiful. The wild peaks of the Apennines and 
the deep blue of the Mediterranean gird in the Pontine 
marshes, and nowhere does the grass wave more luxuriantly 
or the trees put forth a lovelier green than in the broad 
meadows which its polluted atmosphere has made houseless. 
But there stands the wretched sentinel, with his sallow 
cheeks, his feverish eye, and wasting form, to tell you what a 
poison he is imbibing with every respiration. If we would 
decide rightly, we must look him in the face, and, like Cam- 
byses, judge the country by its inhabitants.* 

There can be no greater misfortune for a country than for 
her men of letters to live secluded from the active scenes of 
life ; for no civilization can be complete, where those that 
think move not in concert with those that act. And thus 
when we discover some great defect in the literature of a 
particular age or country, it is in its political or social condi- 
tion that we must seek for the cause ; and wherever social or 
political progress is checked, we may look for a corresponding 
decay in literature. And well is it for society that all its 
classes must thus move together, and happy are mankind that 
the great law of progress, that deep-rooted and ever-active 
principle of their nature, unites them all in one common 
bond of brotherhood. 

We believe, therefore, that one of the surest hopes of 
Italy may be drawn from the present state of her literature. 
At no time could works so truly national have circulated so 
widely, without awakening in many breasts feelings like those 
which inspired them ; but they now fall on the parched earth 
like heaven's own rain, and you may trace their course from 

* Km yap Xeyovres ov8ev iravovrai of av8pmroi irepi re row vo(rqpav 
\a>piaiv Kal rwv vyieivav • paprvpes fie <rac5e<s eKarepois avrStv trapLarav- 
tm, to re a-apara Kal ra xpi>para. Cyropadia, I. 13. 
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the Alps to Lilybaeum, in purer hopes, and firmer resolve, 
and stronger and more united endeavour. 

From what has been said, it necessarily seems to follow, 
that there must have been a corresponding progress in the 
moral and social condition of the Italians. And this we 
believe to be the fact. It is well known that Parini's Giorno 
was an accurate picture of the daily life of the young nobles 
of his time. But were another Parini to arise, he would find 
the young men of that class, some in the army, some devoted 
to letters, others engaged in the management of their estates ; 
many, too many, still thoughtless and idle, and ready to seek 
pleasure wherever it may be found ; but few that would dare 
to blazon their corruption with such unveiled effrontery. 
This holds equally true with regard to many of Goldoni's 
comedies, in which he holds up to ridicule vices which are 
now generally regarded with horror, or, if they still continue 
to exist, are carefully concealed from the public eye. The 
Cicisbeo has disappeared, and the term of amicizia, under 
which the violation of conjugal faith is veiled, shows of itself 
in what a different light a custom, once received so generally, 
is now viewed. 

The character of Italian mothers is improved. They are 
more domestic in their habits and feelings, more attached to 
their families, firmer and more cheerful in the performance of 
their household duties. Their daughters are more frequently 
brought up under their own eyes, or, if sent to a convent, are 
sent later and not kept there so long. There is less of that 
abrupt passage from the seclusion and contracted views of a 
nunnery to the intoxicating gayeties of society, and the grave 
responsibilities of a wife and a mother. Their education has 
been elevated and made to embrace a wider range of sub- 
jects. Dancing and embroidery, which once formed almost 
their sole occupation, are now taught as embellishments, the 
innocent recreation of hours employed less usefully. Read- 
ing, which most of them learned imperfectly, and many never 
learned at all, is taught, not as a simple amusement, but as a 
source of solid instruction, and as one of the greatest privileges 
accorded to human beings in order to fit them for the cares 
and dangers and duties of life. And when we consider what 
female influence is, how large a portion of almost every 
man's life is passed in the presence of mothers and sisters and 
wives, may we not count this, too, among the hopes of Italy ? 
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We would hardly venture to assert that the progress in 
male education has been equally great ; for here the action of 
government is more direct, and few sovereigns are so short- 
sighted as not to understand, that the boy's impressions be- 
come the convictions of the man. Thus, if reforms are not 
always repelled, they are accepted cautiously, and with so 
sparing a hand, as rather to assimilate the new with the old, 
than to inform the old with the invigorating freshness of the 
new. They come, too, at long intervals, and not in- that 
order of philosophical sequence, without which they can 
neither be lasting nor prolific. The colleges in which the 
preparatory course for the university is gone through are 
very nearly what they have long been, nurseries of idleness 
and effeminacy. The languages are taught there by the 
same old method which has been followed for centuries, and 
the study of them fills up the choicest years of youth. The 
natural sciences, if not systematically avoided, are at least 
slurred over so negligently, that it is only in minds singularly 
favored that they can awaken that intelligent curiosity which 
in themselves they are so well calculated to excite. Geogra- 
phy is studied with equal carelessness, or not studied at all, 
although one of the most accurate of living geographers is an 
Italian. History is confined to Greece and Rome, and 
taught merely as a series of events, not as a progressive 
development of ideas, arising directly from the essence of 
human nature, and tending, by sure though unequal steps, to 
the accomplishment of human destiny. And the object of 
the whole course, from the alphabet to the diploma, seems to 
be, not to form minds, but to plod through a prescribed routine. 
To this general sketch there are some splendid exceptions. 
Few men have studied education as a science with so rare an 
intelligence as the Abbe Lambruschini, and certainly none 
have ever devoted themselves from purer motives to its 
practical duties. 

Indeed, education, to be what it ought, must have some 
higher object than the mere acquisition of knowledge, how- 
ever important this may be in itself. It is only where the 
duties of life are estimated aright, that man can be fitted for 
them properly. A firm and resolute will can be sustained 
only by an object enlarged enough to occupy its energies. 
And as every man's faculties were given him in order that he 
might perform his part well, so the very fact of their exist- 

vol. lxvi. — no. 138. 3 
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ence implies the right of cultivation, and imposes upon those 
who are intrusted with power the obligation of employing it 
in such a manner as to insure to every one the full enjoy- 
ment of that right. But to do this would be to acknowledge 
the right of liberty,* and absolute monarchs, who will not 
acknowledge it, knowingly pervert man's capability of receiv- 
ing instruction to their own purposes. They fill up their sub- 
jects' time without employing it, exercise their faculties with- 
out developing them, teach them enough to enable them to 
serve as instruments, but not as actors, — to obey passively, 
but not like men who have a purpose, and know how to ac- 
complish it. And then, when the day of trial comes, they 
are surprised to find what automatons they have been making, 
and how despotism, like every other crime, begets its own 
punishment. 

Of the universities it is difficult to speak collectively ; and 
some of them had already advanced so far, in the second 
half of the last century, that hardly any thing which they 
have done in this can be considered as progress. Pavia is 
very far from being what it was in the time of Spallanzani 
and Mascheroni ; but some of the chairs at Pisa are filled 
with great ability, and Galluppi is the professor of philosophy 
at Naples. Yet every professor knows that he holds his 
place from a government which watches all his movements 
jealously, and will take it from him at the slightest indication 
of a desire to venture beyond the limits which its fears have 
prescribed. Their lessons, therefore, can seldom have that 
spontaneous flow which gives such a charm to the oral in- 
structions of an eloquent teacher. The danger of miscon- 
struction is hovering over them continually, and the labor 
which other men bestow upon the development of an idea 
they are often obliged to employ in guarding it against too 
full an interpretation.! Yet, with all this, there are calm, 

* " La liberte est le pouvoir qui appartient a l'homme d'exercer a son gre 
toutes ses facultes ; elle a la justice pour regie, les droits d'autrui pour 
bornes, la nature pour principe, et la loi pour sauvegarde." — Declaration 
des Droits de I' Homme, prisentie par Robespierre d. la Convention, Art. IV. 

t A language less copious and flexible than the Italian would, under such 
circumstances, have lost all its energy ; and perhaps some of the defects of 
style, and a certain want of precision, with which several eminent Italian 
writers have been reproached, must be attributed in a great measure to this 
cause ; a new proof, if any more were wanting, how dangerous it is to at- 
tempt to judge a literature, unless you are familiar with the social and po- 
litical condition of the country. 
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devoted men among them, who feel all the responsibilities of 
their situation, and know how to estimate its dangers, and, 
keeping their way firmly through every obstacle, turn for con- 
solation and hope from the false judgments of contemporaries 
who know but a part, to that unerring posterity whieh sees 
the whole. 

Still, whatever the character of individual professors may 
be, the university course, like that of the colleges, must 
necessarily be confined to a beaten track more or less rigor- 
ously. But what the students learn of themselves has a very 
different bearing. In their class-rooms, they feel, as men 
always do when united in some common pursuit, what a 
cheering strength there is in union ; and in the retirement 
of their own chambers, they learn how to use it to advantage. 
They are free from tbe irksome restraint and enervating dis- 
cipline of college. They can walk, and ride, and move in 
the open air, at will. There is no pedantic pedagogue to 
watch over their sports, or marshal them forth upon their 
daily or weekly walk. There are libraries at their command, 
and newspapers to tell them at least something of what is 
going on in the world, and friends to cheer and guide them, 
and, above all, companions to discuss their studies with, and 
compare their progress. And here it is that the influence of 
literature is felt more directly, and that the writer's perilous 
task becomes indeed a holy mission. These are the readers 
and judges to whom he is looking forward from the retire- 
ment of his closet, with the hope of a juster appreciation, 
and cautiously choosing out the seed which he is compelled 
to sow with so sparing a hand. For, in spite of censors and 
spies, of ecclesiastical prohibitions and political watchfulness, 
a large portion of the new works are read in the universities, 
— circulating stealthily, it is true, to be studied by lamp-light, 
and with doors locked carefully, — locked as if thought were 
a crime, — but gradually spreading their truths throughout 
the whole peninsula, and awakening the flame of enlightened 
patriotism in the breasts of those who, when the day of ac- 
tion comes, will be men. 

But an entirely new feature in Italian society is the educa- 
tion of the lower classes, which had hitherto been mostly 
confined to the catechism, and the priest's instruction during 
Lent. Now, in many parts of Italy, there are day-schools 
for all, and night-schools for those whose poverty compels 
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them to devote all the hours of daylight to labor. And there 
are men, too, of high intellect and delicate taste, who are 
making a willing sacrifice of the honor they might win in 
more congenial walks of literature in order to write books 
and edit papers for artisans and peasants.* It is doubtless 
a misfortune that the direction of these schools should, in 
some places, have been exclusively confided to a particular 
class, and not always to the most enlightened members of it ; 
and it is a misfortune, also, that the course of instruction 
should be so limited, and the text-book often chosen so badly. 
But still it is a great step, and if these long-neglected beings 
learn little more than to read and write, and perform for them- 
selves the simple operations of arithmetic, it is a stepping- 
stone secured for some advancement yet more extensive. 
The beginning has been made, the principle of the impor- 
tance of popular education has been accepted, and whatever 
it leads to must be accepted with it. 

The education of the people would naturally lead us to 
that of the middle classes, that chief reliance of a nation in 
certain stages of its progress towards liberty. But a full 
picture would carry us too far, and a partial sketch would 
hardly convey any definite idea of this difficult subject. The 
existence of the middle class, however, as an active and ef- 
ficient one, is an important fact, and the true nature of their 
double relation to the aristocracy on the one hand, and to the 
people on the other, is one of the surest tests of the progress 
of political liberty. For, so long as tradition prevails over 
reason, the aristocracy will command all those whom the 
chances of birth have placed below them. But with the de- 
velopment of the spirit of inquiry, it becomes evident that 
the real efficiency of the state lies with those who form the 
largest proportion of its active members. And as every so- 
cial truth, however suppressed for a time, must sooner or 
later become a living principle of action, the middle class 
soon passes from a consciousness of the right to an open as- 
sertion of it. Then comes the struggle between privilege 
and power, the truly brilliant period of their history ; for all 
that precedes is toil and humiliation, and the closing scenes 



* In Rome there is an admirable little paper of this kind, V Jtrtigianel- 
lo, edited by Ottavio Gigli, who proposes publishing a series of elementary 
scientific and historical works for the same class of readers. 
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are too often defaced by selfishness and arrogance and a sor- 
did thirst of gain. 

Of one of the most important branches of this class, the 
curates and common clergy, it is difficult to speak with pre- 
cision. Wherever the church offers a sure road to fortune, 
and a probable one to power, many will be found ready to 
take orders, as they would take their diploma in medicine or 
law, not from devotion to the duties of the profession, but for 
the chances which it gives of advancement. But wherever 
there is a religion which addresses itself to the nobler princi- 
ples of our nature, and opens the way for the exercise of its 
characteristic virtues, many will be found to whom its most 
rigorous prohibitions are its greatest charm. There can be 
little doubt but that there are many ignorant and worthless 
men among the clergy ; and it is no less true that there are 
many among them of profound learning and the purest piety. 
And great as the inducements are to seek in the church an 
easy support rather than a field of utility, yet we doubt 
whether a very great proportion even of those who enter it 
from such unworthy motives can go through the daily per- 
formance of its duties, without experiencing sooner or later 
in their own hearts the purifying influences of the mission 
which they had assumed so thoughtlessly. The heart may 
be hardened to the death-bed, and the eye learn to look on 
want and sorrow coldly ; but for all men there are some si- 
lent hours of self-inquisition, when none but those who are 
utterly corrupted can refrain from asking themselves how far 
the part which they are playing in the great drama of life cor- 
responds with what they have undertaken, and what they have 
the means to do. And in a profession which brings so con- 
stantly before the mind all the more serious questions of life, 
in their most serious form, these hours of introspection must 
be more frequent, and their effects more lasting. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a stream which should flow for ever over 
beds of ore without bearing away some grains in its waters, 
or of a mind that could dwell daily on the truths of Christian- 
ity without imbibing somewhat of their chastening spirit. 

The clergy of every class generally receive their educa- 
tion in colleges and seminaries, completing their course at the 
university, and thus becoming exposed, to a certain extent, to 
the injurious influences of these institutions. But they are 
educated with a direct object ever present to their minds, 
3* 
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and are thus in a measure guarded against that vague and lan- 
guid tone of thought which must of necessity prevail wher- 
ever the development of mind is sacrificed to the monoto- 
nous labors of routine. It is not uncommon to meet with 
men who preserve a taste for literature amid all the engross- 
ing cares of professional life, and know how, without pedantry 
or affectation, to interweave its embellishments with their 
most arid discussions. They mix, too, in the world, see 
things as they are, study man in his actions, and look for his 
motives, where alone they are to be found, in his interests and 
his passions. And thus they arrive at a thorough knowledge 
of their true field of action, the human heart, and of the 
means of acting upon it judiciously and with effect. 

Their position in society naturally depends to a certain 
degree upon their personal qualities ; for although their pro- 
fession may gain them a place there, yet nothing but the 
power of making themselves useful and agreeable can pre- 
serve it. In all good society you will be sure to meet some 
members of the clergy ; and if" you see them taking a part in 
diversions which Protestants look upon as unbecoming to their 
profession, you should remember that there is nothing in their 
views to condemn it. Enter into conversation with them, 
and you will find them often intelligent, not unfrequently 
highly cultivated, and always firm upon questions of duty. 
If you try to engage them in discussion, they are generally 
too well prepared to decline it, but are not more given than 
their brethren of other countries to force their doctrines on 
unwilling ears. The relation which they bear to their parish- 
ioners naturally brings them into a more or less intimate in- 
tercourse with them, not unfrequently imposing upon them 
the difficult task of being counsellors and guides in temporal 
as well as in spiritual concerns ; and if this trust is sometimes 
abused, it is full as often exercised with scrupulous integrity. 
Their interest in general events and the political questions 
of the day, of course, depends in a great measure upon the 
original diversities of individual character. But whatever 
touches upon the interests of their religion they follow up 
assiduously, and their opinion upon public occurrences is al- 
ways to a certain extent affected by the probable bearing of 
these upon the welfare of the church. And this is the way 
in which they will be brought to take a decided part in the 
struggle for independence ; for they feel that Italy is Catholic 
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both by its associations and its convictions, and that the 
church can never be free until the nation becomes inde- 
pendent. 

We would not hazard too broad a generalization from par- 
ticular facts ; but whatever may be the case in other coun- 
tries, in Italy the science of medicine is far more apt to form 
liberal minds than that of law. How far this may depend 
upon individual character, and how far upon the peculiar 
character of each study, we will not now pause to inquire. 
There is something in the practice of medicine which fre- 
quently sets the physician at variance with established author- 
ity, and throws him altogether upon his own observation and 
judgment. The nature of law, on the contrary, confines the 
practitioner strictly to his text, leaving him, at the utmost, 
room for displaying more or less ingenuity in his interpreta- 
tion of it. Thus the former are led to form habits of close 
and accurate observation, while the latter are taught to look 
up to some acknowledged authority, and submissively abide 
by its decision.* And in all but those who ascend to the 
real sources of their science in the common principles of our 
nature, the result must be a ready subservience to authority, 
and an uncompromising rigidity of system, different in kind, 
but in degree perfectly similar to that of the man who devotes 
himself too exclusively to the exact sciences. Thus, when 
at the diet of Roncaglia, Frederic Barbarossa called upon 
the law school of Bologna to examine the question of his re- 
galian rights, that learned body of native Italians decided 
unanimously in favor of the emperor, and against their coun- 
trymen. 

But besides the common practitioners, there are profound 
jurists, men who study hard and think deeply. Romagnosi's 
works are an admirable example of what the study of legal 
science may do for the science of humanity ; and no one 
can study Gioja without taking broader views of his duties 
as a man and as a member of society. The young lawyers 
of Italy are formed in the logical school of the civil law, that 
collection of written reason ; but their minds are enlarged, 
and a higher impulse is given to them, by the writings of their 
own great jurists. Many, when the day of trial comes, may 

* It was probably this Italian view of the subject which suggested the 
remarks in the first book of Botta's Storia delta Guerra dell' Independenza. 
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be found wanting, benumbed by routine, and enchained by 
their personal interests ; but there will also be many to whom 
the struggle will be all the more welcome for all the sacrifices 
it may impose. 

We believe, therefore, that the hopes of Italy are definite 
and substantial, for they are founded on her territorial division, 
which is better adapted for union and defence than it ever 
was before ; on the increased communication between inde- 
pendent states, which is awakening a livelier sense of their 
common interests as a nation, without effacing those distinc- 
tive characteristics to which each and all have owed so much 
of their glory ; on the character of her literature, which is 
pure, energetic, and national ; on the progress which the 
Italians themselves have made towards a knowledge of their 
real position, which is the only security of their being quali- 
fied to improve it ; on the existence of a middle class, unit- 
ing the aristocracy and the people by the accessions which it 
receives from each, and endowed with the activity and energy 
which fit it for efficient and appropriate action ; and in that 
progress of moral and social character which alone can give 
the energy that wins, and the constancy that preserves and 
forms, the surest trust of those who accept with earnest con- 
viction the great lesson of history, that liberty is the reward 
of virtue. 



Art. II. — Political Economy, and the Philosophy of Gov- 
ernment ; a Series of Essays selected from the Works of 
M. de Sismondi. With an Historical Notice of his Life 
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French, and illustrated by Extracts from an unpublished 
Memoir, and from M. de Sismondi's Private Journals 
and Letters ; with a Preliminary Essay by the Translator. 
London : John Chapman. 1847. 8vo. pp. 459. 

This book is very unskilfully made up. Its contents are 
selected with little judgment from the miscellaneous writings 
of Sismondi, and are baldly and inaccurately translated. The 
biographical materials which are annexed are meagre and 
fragmentary ; but they add something to our previous knowl- 



